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the “ ecclesiastical body.” we ee 
Yet—if the case before us is real and not merely 


o imaginary—let us not be understood as saying 


that the proceedings of the church were in all re- 
spects right. The church may have committed 
serious errors which do not appear in the state- 
ment now under consideration. If Christ’s rule 
{Matt. xviii : 15—17,} was disregarded—if the 


62 | man was condemned without a hearing—if evi- 
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A CASE, AND OUR OPINION ON IT. 


Ws know not whether the “case” proposed in 
the following letter is one that has actually oc- 
eurred, or is a merely imaginary case, invented for 
the purpose of trying the ingenuity of those who 
believe in Congregational church-government. 
Our answer will therefore be given with absolute 
impartiality. The parties concerned are entirely 
unknown to us. We do not even know whether 
there are any parties. We only know that the 
letter comes to us from afar. 


“Eprrors or Tuk INDEPENDENT: 

“Dear Stes: Your opinion in the following case 
is desired. 

“ A minister who is without charge, and who is 
engaged in secular pursuits, is connected with the 
Congregational church in the place where he lives. 
He is also in regular standing asa minister in an ec- 
elesiastical body. He is accused before the church 
ef ‘certain mis?emeanors, tried by them, found 
guilty and excommunicated. The ecclesiastical 
bedy with which he is connected, finding themselves 
in the unnatural position of holding an excommuni- 
eated minister, examine the matter, and can find no 
charges against him, sufficient in their judgment to 
depose him from the ministry. Did this church act 
according to Congregational principles and usage in 
excommunicating the minister before he was de- 

? How is such a minister to be regarded and 
treated by neighboring ministers and churches ?” 

In order to answer these questions, it is only 
necessary to recollect two or three important prin- 
ciples, which underlie all the details of the Congre- 
gational church- order. 

1. Congregationalism recognizes no ecclesiusti- 
cal judicatory save that of a particular church— 
that is, a local or Congregational church. Just 
so far as this principle is violated or abandoned, 
Abe Congregational ehurch-government as distin- 
guished from the classical, provincial, and na 
tional church-systems, is abandoned. Even the 
Saybrook Platform takes this principle for its 
starting-point. The very first sentence of the 
Saybrook Articles is, “That the clder or elders 
of a particular church, with the consent of the 
brethren of the same, have power, and ought to 
exercise church discipline according to the rule of 
God’s Word, in relation to all scandals that fall 
eut within the same.” 

II. In special eases, either of general concern, 
or of extraordinary delicaey or difficulty, a Con- 
gregational church ought not to act without the 
advice and aid of neighbor churches represented 
by their elders and messengers in an ecclesiastical 
council. The ordaining or deposing of an elder 
is a case for an ecclesiastical council, because the 
churches generally have an interest init. The 
trial of an alleged offender is sometimes specially 
delicate or difficult. It may be that some new 


dence essential to his defense was excluded—if the 
proceedings were controlled by passion or per- 


:|sonal prejudice—the church has erred, and may 


be addressed with reproof and remonstrance by 
any neighboring church. The result seems to 
show, (though not with positive certainty,) that 
the case, from the first, was one of those special 
cases in which a church should not act without 
the assistance and advice of an ecclesiastical coun- 
cil. The church-standing of a man accredited 
and accepted in the neighborhood asa minister of 
the Word, would seem to be a matter of general 
concern to the churches; and we can not but 
think that unless the minister in this instanee had 
quite “ demitted” the work of preaching the Gos- 
pel, a council should have been called, at least for 
form’s sake, It is natural, too, to suspect that 
there was something in the nature of the charges, 
or something in the quality and quantity of the 
testimony, or something in the prejudices and 
sympathies of the church, which implied a spe- 
cial necessity for such aid as might have been 
given by the elders and messengers of neighbor- 
ing churches. 

Secondly, “ How is such a minister to be re- 
garded and treated by neighboring ministers and 
churches?” We answer—'till the censure of ex- 
communication has been removed by the church 
which inflicted it; or ’till it has been pronounced 
irregular and invalid, by a Couneil, whose decision 
the churches have accepted and approved, and 
the man has consequently been received to a 
covenant relation with some other church—that 
“excommunicated minister” should be regarded 
and treated by neighboring ministers and churches 
as excommunicated, and, therefore, no minister at 
all. Any such claim or pretense, as that his mem- 
bership in a clerical association, or in any other 
“ ecclesiastical body,” is to supersede his church- 
membership, should be entirely disregarded. 

If the man has been unjustly censured by the 
church, there is another way of remedying that 
injustice—a way open, easy, and consistent with 
the principles of Congregational church-order. 
We have already pointed out that way. 

7 idbcbas—ise 


MEET IT NOW. 


Some of the strongest opponents of slavery 
appear willing that the Nebraska bill should pass, 
in the hope of a reiiction against the Compromise 
of 1850, and against all the encroachments of 
slavery. They are looking forward to a party of 
“ Repeal,” as their ultimate hope. Other good 
men, wearied and baffled in the conflict with 
slavery, are disposed to consign the whole subject 
to “the eternal providence of God,” and to take 
refuge from personal responsibility in the mys- 
terious decrees of the Divine will. 

A remark of John Foster is here in point: 
“For you to maintain a calm tolerance toward 
evil, because Gop does not destroy it, is no less 
than to yield itan amicable acquiescence ; no less, 
therefore, than ap alliance with his enemy, unless 
this tolerance is maintained for precisely those 
reasons, clearly understood, which are his reasons 
for permitiing it. Besides, what right have you 
to assume the continuance of this permission 
indefinitely into futurity? when, for any thing 
that can be known to you, hostile means, put in 
action at this period, may coincide with a divine 
decree to terminate that mysterious sufferance. 
. . «+ « Though it has been the mysterious 





principle is involved which should not be settled 
without a formal consultation. It may be that 
the testimony is likely to be tedious and compli- 
eated, or that the church has some other good 
reason for distrusting its own ability to give the 
case a thorough and impartial investigation. In 
wach cases nothing should be done without ad- 
wice. 

If, When a church has erred in the adminis- 
tration of diecipline, and has done injustice through 
ignorance or prejudice, the aggrieved person who 
has been censured as an offender, has a right of 
appeal to the neighboring churches, and may in- 
vite them to meet by their elders and messengers 
im what is called an ex-parte council. To this 
council he may present his complaint; and if they 
find, in the proceedings of the church, any serious 
departure from the rules of Scripture, or from the 
principles of common justice, they may declare 
the irregularity and report it to the churches that 
aent them. Their opinion, if the council has been 
impartially and wisely selected, will be worth as 
much in every respect as the decision of any 
presbytery or synod could be. And the churches 
accepting and approving the report of their mes- 
sengers, will, formally or informally, withdraw 
their fellowship from the erring church if it ob- 
stinately adheres to its erroneous proceedings, and 
will ‘refuse to recognize its censure as valid. 

In these principles we find the solution of the 
ease befure us. The church has nothing to do 
with any “ecclesiastical body,” so called, to which 
ome of its members happens to belong. Its 
members are “ all brethren”; and no orie of them 
has any immunities above another. It has a 
right to receive charges against any member, to 
put him upon trial, to hear testimony and de- 
cide upog it, and to pronounce sentence and cen- 
ware. And if, in these proceedings, it keeps close 
to the rules of the written word and to the uni- 
wersally reeognized principles of justice, its cen. 
sure will be vajid and can hardly fail to be re- 
spected. The “ ecclesiastical body” which, in the 
ease as stated, undertakes to whitewash the ex- 
communicated person, is a body of which Con- 
gregationalism has no knowledge. 

The statement of the case is coneluded with 
two questions which we will answer distinctly. 

First, “ Did the church act according to Con- 
gregational principles and usage in excommuni- 
eating this minister before he was deposed !” 
Congregational usage is an uncertain thing and is 
of very little authority. We have no knowledge 
of any wsoge which requires a church to abstain 
from dealing with one of its own members be- 
cause he happens to be also a member of some 
other society or sodility. Congregational prin- 
ciple is far more definite and intelligible than Con- 
gregational usage; and it is wholly ignorant of 
any “eeclesiastical body” invested with power to 
rbstruet a church in the administration of disci- 
giime. We say then that the chureh, in the case 


will of the Supreme Governor to permit great 
systems of wickedness in the earth, it has as 
evidently been his will to maintain a continual 
war against them.” 

We can not argue ourselves into silence or 
acquiescence under moral evil, because God suf- 
fers it to exist. Our duty is specific: to contend 
against evil at every point. Should the Nebraska 
bill pass in its present shape, God may overrule 
it for the speedier overthrow of slavery. But we 
do not know that he will do this. We have no 
right to act upon the presumption of any such 
plan in the divine mind. We have but one 
thing to do in the premises; that is, without 
concerning ourselves with God’s ultimate pur- 
poses in the matter of slavery, to maintain a con- 
tinual war against it. Our present du is to 
contend, with all our might, against the admis- 
sion of slavery into a territory sixty times as 
large as Massachusetts, and equal to the whole 
territory of the free States east of the Rocky 
Mountains. 
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CONSCIENCE AND MAJORITIES. 


Ix noticing under our Editors’ Table Dr. 
Hickok’s work on Moral Science, we took excep- 
tion to his view of the province of the state in 
matters of religion. We now recur to that point 
because of its practical bearing upon a question 
that agitates the public mind, and that re- 
quires to be carefully considered, with a view to its 
final settlement upon right principles. Says Dr. H., 
“The state must take its stand upon its religion, 
at its own responsibility, and then carry out its 
government tn subordinating individual choices, 
religious or otherwise, to the aggregate choice of the 
community.” 

In applying this principle to the question of 
religious teaching by the state, in a system of 
popular education, he says; 


“ A theistic nation may thus incorporate into its 
national education the religious acknowledgment of 
& personal God; a Christian nation may use the 
Gospels as a text-book; a Protestant nation may 
use the Protestant Bible in the public-schools ; 
and thus carry out the public choice according to 
the public conscience, in its system of popular edu- 
cation for public freedom’s sake ; and in this its au- 
thority is as legitimate as in any civil legislation, and 
all conflicting cases of conscience must be regarded 
as forbearingly as the public freedom will admit. 
The same is true on the opposite side. The infidel 
or the Catholic state, with the sole end of freedom 
in view, may for freedom’s sake, and not for reli- 
gion’s or irreligion’s sake, exclude the G and 
the Protestant Scriptures from their schools in the 
honest conviction, if they have it, that an education 
otherwise conducted will induce an intelligence 
hostile to public liberty and progress in civilization, 
and the Christian and the Protestant must also ap- 
peal to an ultimate tribunal and abide the conse- 
quences.” 


A religious journal in Boston, and another 
ia this city, have recently applied this same 
doctrine of the majority to the question of 
the use of the Bible in the common-schools; 





before us, was not bound to wait for the action of 
| eide...this “question ;. the .three..million_ of Catho- 


lics, or the éwenty-three million of Protestants ! 
This Bible question, then, in the opinion of these 
gentlemen, is a question of majorities. 

But what if the majority werethe other way ? 
Dr. Hickok, as a philosopher, is consistent in 
applying his rule to both sides. He concedes to 
the Infidel or the Catholic State the same right to 
subordinate individual choices in religion to the 

te choice of the community, that he 
claims. for the Christian and Protestant. State, 
But we apprehend that not all who stand upon 
his platform are equally consistent; and that if 
the Roman Catholics, having a clear majority in 
any one of these United States, should vote to 
exclude the Bible from the publie-schools, some 
who now make their confident appeal to num- 
bers, would then make the welkin ring with their 
outcries against Papal domination, and the tyranny 
of the majority in matters of faith. Now, itis a 
question of three millions against twenty-three ; 
then, it would be a question of one outraged con- 
science against the million. 

The Grand Duke of Tuscany, upon his own re- 
sponsibility, has taken his stand upon the Roman 
Catholic religion, as necessary to the peace, the 
order, and the prosperity of his dominions. In 
this we do not doubt that he fairly represents the 
aggregate choice of the community. He decides 
that to exclude the Protestant Bible from his ter- 
ritories is necessary to public liberty and to the 
progress of civilization. On this point there can 
be no appeal from his decision to any earthly tri- 
bunal. He attempts to subordinate individual 
choices to the aggregate choice of the community. 
He stations a guard at the chapels of the Eng- 
lish and Prussian embassies to forbid the entrance 
of Italians. He puts the Madiai in prison for read- 
ing the Bible; he puts Miss Cunningham in prison 
for circulating the Scriptures. Now, aceording to 
Dr. Hickok, he has a legitimate right to do this. 
But according to the rest of the Christian world 
—not excepting the journals aforesaid—he is 
guilty of an outrageous oppression. 

The State of Virginia in its sovereignty, “ solely 
for the sake of public freedom,”—of which itself 
must be the judge,—determines that to teach 
colored children to read the Bible is “ hostile to 
public liberty,” and accordingly puts Mrs. Doug- 
lass into prison. Dr. Hickok pronounces this a 
legitimate right. The rest of the Christian world, 
excepting one of the journals aforesaid, denounce 
it as a monstrous tyranny. 

Three millions of persons in this country ima- 
gine that they have a right to personal freedom, 
to an inviolate home, and to the Word of God. 
Twenty-three millions virtually maintain that the 
public freedom requires that these persons shall 
Who shall decide?—the three 
millions of ignorant and degraded creatures, or 
twenty-three millions of intelligent freemen ? 

A rule that works so badly in its practical ap- 
plication as this rule of the majority in matters of 
conscience, must be wrong at its foundation. Our 
Puritan ancestors disowned the tyranny of the 
state over conscience. Against that tyranny was 
their life-long struggle, and their immortal tri- 
umph. Yet some of their descendants, in their 
zeal against Popery, would adopt the very doc- 
trine of Laud, of the right of the state, planting 
itself upon its own religion, to subordinate indi- 
vidual choices to the aggregate choice of tlie com- 
munity. This doctrine of the right of the ma- 
jority to control a matter of religion for the whole 
people, must have been put forth without due re- 
flection. It is the essence of tyranny. 
demns the Puritans, It is as weak as it is incon- 
sistent. Conscience knows no majorities. 

Two capital mistakes are made in discussing the 
question of the use of the Bible in our common- 
schools. The first is the assumption that our 
state and federal governments are Protestant, or 
that the state is Protestant, because a majority of 
the present inhabitants of the United States are 
Protestant. The state is Christian, in its laws and 
institutions, but it is not Protestant, like England 
and Prussia, where Protestantism is the form of 
Christianity officially recognized by the state. 
The other mistake is to suppose that the Bible, 
in King James’s version, which is to us the re- 
vealed will of God, can not be conscientiously re- 
garded by any as a sectarian book; and therefore 
that conscientious scruples against our common 
English version, are entitled to no respect. 

There is great danger that in overriding the 
consciences of Roman Catholics by the sheer 
force of the majority, we shall override the prin- 
ciple of religious freedom, and open the way for 
the tyranny of a Roman Catholic majority. 


exist in slavery. 


It con- 


The only safe and consistent ground for us as 
Americans, in the matter of public education, is 
this: The state is bound to provide for the secular 
and rudimental education of its whole population, 
as a measure not of morals, nor of religion, but of 
self-preservation. If with reading and writing, 
and the eommon branches of secular knowledge, 
we can teach the Bible, without objection, so much 
the better. But if objection is raised to any dis- 
tinctive religious teaching in the common-schools, 
we have no right to insist upon this by the force 
of the majority. This is unjust and impolitic. 
Unjust, because all have an equal right in the 
public-school, and no bare majority should there 
insist upon a religious teaching that is eontrary to 
the consciences of others, It is impolitie; be- 
cause it drives from the school those who most 
need its benefits, and dooms them either to igno- 
rance or to an intensely sectarian training. 

The same question now agitates the public 
mind of England. The Church of England aims 
to control the education of the people. The Dis- 
senters, fearing this influence, oppose any state 
system of education, and favor a voluntary reli- 
gious system. Mr, Cobden and his school advo- 
cate a common-school system of secular education 
supported by local taxation. At a meeting lately 
held in Manchester, Mr. Cobden said, 

“There are five millions of people in Great Britain 
who do not go to church at all. There are a million 
heads of families, who are not connected with any 
place of worship whatsoever. Now I ask every 
candid, honest man, who really wants education, 
how will you reach through our religious organiza- 
tions those people who never go to any place of re- 
ligious wership? And then there is in reserve this 
more terrible fact, that the very parties who never 
go to church are just those parties, above all, that it 
is most important we should reach through our 
school organization. . . . . Are we going to pro- 
mote infidelity and irreligion among the people by 
establishing secular schools? Why, what is the 
present state of things? I hurl back the facts in 
the faces of those gentlemen who won't let us have 
education out of the pale of their religious volun- 


tary agency. But I go further and say, the very 
first step toward ey har such vintine’ these 
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Yes, that is what is wanted of the common- 
school ;—the art of reading, and the desire of 
knowledge that this enkindles. Then the Sal- 
bath-school, the Industrialschool, the mission 
church, the religious. newspaper, the Bible in 
every family, will do far more for the religious 
training of the nation, than the enforced reading 
of the Bible in the common-school to the exclu- 
sion of those who most need to be taught. We 
would make no concession to infidel or Romanist ; 
but we would be faithful to the great Puritan 
principle of religious freedom, and we are not 
afraid to trust it. On whichever side the millions 
are Conscience knows no majorities, 
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THE UNION SEMINARY. 


“ A Frienp” inquires our ‘authority’ for the 
intimation which he understands us to have made, 
a fortnight since, that the Union Theological 
Seminary in this city, was about again to confess 
its intellectual inferiority and dependence on 
New-England, by going out of the circle of its 
graduates and of the Presbyterian church, to get 
a recruit for its professorial corps, We have no 
authority to give. If our friend will revert to the 
paragraph which has moved him, he will see that 
we made no such statement on authority. We 
simply expressed the expectation that it would be 
so; an expectation excited then by nothing but 
the most vague, fleeting, and impersonal rumor, 
but which was suggested and justified by all the 
later course of the institution, and which he will 
be very likely to find ere long abundantly real- 
ized. 

We cannot agree with him, that our iutima- 
tion was unkind. We mean to deal kindly and 
fairly in speaking of the Union Seminary, as of 
any thing else. But we mean to deal justly, 
also; for vera pro gratis is as good a maxim now 
as ever. And the simple truth seems to be, that 
the commercial success of the Seminary has been 
very considerable. It has got, that is, a quite 
large number of students, a fair endowment, a 
respectable library, distinguished professors, and 
a good edifice ;—all these by virtue of its metro- 
politan position. But its literary suecess does 
not seem to be so remarkable. In the seventeen 
or more years of its existence, it has not as yet 
trained one professor for its own chairs. Nay, 
with the single exception of our venerated friend, 
Dr. Skinner—lung may he live to maintain the 
exception !—it confesses itself at present unable to 
get a single one of its professors from the whole 
Presbyterian church. It must go to New-Eng- 
land, year after year, to secure the men who 
sliall train its Presbyterian students. It really 
seems to us that this being taken as a fair sample 
of its literary competency, and a fair ifdex of the 
the Presbyterian chureh-polity 
around it, the less that is said in favor of either 
the better ; and perhaps something of this was in 
the tone of the sentence to which our friend 
refers. 

The defect can not be in the highly-distin- 
guished men who give instruction in the institu- 
tion. They are justly respected, and are devoted 
to their work. The defect is radical: in the 
location of the Seminary, and in the tendencies of 
the Presbyterian system, which are to foster 
ecclesiastical sharpness, rather than to cultivate 
aud invigorate the whole man, with the highest 
Christian training. It is because of these defects 
that the Seminary is compelled continually to 
proclaim its own insufficiency to train men of the 
class and to the measure which it requires, by 
calling Congregationalists to its professorships, 
while not particularly tolerant either of the men 
or of their doctrines, in other relations. 
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EVERARD PECK. 


Ovr record of deaths last week, contained the 
name of Everard Peck, a well-known citizen of 
Rochester, who died on the 9th inst., aged 62. 
Those whose privilege it was to have a personal 
acquaintanee with that excellent man, will not be 
surprised to see his name repeated here. 

Everard Peck was a native of Berlin, in Con- 
necticut. His youth, to the period of his majority, 
was spent at Hartford, in the service of that old 
publisher, Oliver D. Cooke, whose name is found 
in the imprint of so many of the books published 
at Hartford in the first quarter of the present 
century. In 1816, when a few log huts at the 
falls of the Genesee, in the township of Gates, had 
just been named Rochester, (or “ Rochesterville,” 
as Morse’s Gazetteer of 18238 has it,) he removed 
to that place, and established himself in business 
as a bookbinder and bookseller. One of his ear- 
liest operations in bookselling was that of distri- 
buting through the Western counties of the State, 
several hundred copies of an edition of Scott’s 
Family Bible, then passing through the press at 
Hartford. No tract society’s colporteur or agent 
ever did a better work for a new territory than 
the work which he then did for those counties. 
Two years later he eonnected a printing-oflice 
with his business, and established a newspaper, of 
which he was editor and publisher. Thus he was 
associated with the beginning and early growth 
of what is now a city of perhaps sixty thousand 
inhabitants. 

His connection with a newspaper did not excite 
him to any political aspirations. He loved retire- 
ment and quict usefulness, and he found occupa- 
tion for his mind and heart in efforts to do good. 
If we mistake not, he was one of those who 
united in the formation of the First Presbyterian 
church in Rochester; and in that church he was 
a beloved and honored member till his death ; act- 
ive to promote its edification, so long as he had 
strength for activity, and blessing it to the last 
with the light of bis humble and unostenta- 
tious, but most devout and earnest piety. 
Neither his activity nor prosperity in business, 
nor his retirement from business when he had 
acquired a competency, and when his impaired 
health was no longer equal to any laborious 
occupation, diminished at all his interest in 
religious things, or his readiness to codperate 
in every well-devised endeavor to do good. 
His religious character, to the last, never lost 
the impulse and power of those great revivals 
of religion, a quarter of a century ago, which 
did so much for Rochester, and for Utica, and 
for Auburn, and for all that favored region of 
central and Western New-York—as much, per- 
haps, as the “great awakening” of 1740 did for 
New-England, and certainly with no more of 
excess or of reaction. 


One trait in his character, as a man of Christ- 
Hian benevolence, is worthy of special notice. 
While he was active in the support of associated 
and organized charities, he was quietly but re- 
markably attentive to the poor in their individual 
wants, as appealing to his individual kindness. 
He was not content to do good by proxy and by 
membership in charitable societies ; he could not 
rest without personal attention to the personal 
wants and sorrows of the poor around him. And 
much of what he did in this way was done as it 
were by stealth. Since his decease, one of his exe- 
cutors was stopped in the street by a baker, who 
wished to know whether he should continue to 
supply a certain allowance of bread to certain 
poor families for the ramaiuder of the winter, as 
he had been to that date doing under Mr. Peck’s 
direction and at his expense. Through many 
years past, he said, he had been executing just 
such orders for this benefactor of the poor. 

The last days and weeks of this good man's 
life were in haimony with the Christian beauty 
of his life. His work was done, his preparation 
was complete; yea® of depressing disease, pa- 
tiently and cheerfully endured, had been a blessed 
discipline to him; and with grateful testimony to 
the grace of God, he was more than willing to4 
depart and be with Christ. 


SOUTHERN AID SOCIETY : FIRST FRUITs, 


Ws have watched with interest for the first 

practical development of this Society upon South- 
ern soil, It professes neutrality upon the question 
of slavery, and in this profession no doubt its 
managers are sincere. But its actual effect upon 
the Southern mind, in relation to that question, is 
a fair index of its position, practically. 
In another column will be found the decision of 
Judge Baker in the case of Mrs. Douglass—a 
specious attempt to justify an outrage which finds 
its parallel only in the religious persecutions of 
Tuscany and Sweden. The judge pays a high 
compliment to the Southern Aid Society, and finds 
in their address—a paragraph of which he quotes 
—an argument in defense of his plea for withhold- 
ing, by severe penalty, the Bible from the slave. 

There are but two sides morally to this case of 
Mrs. Douglass One is, that it is the right and 
the duty of Christians everywhere to instruct the 
ignorant in the Werd of God, and that a first step 
in the performance of this duty is to teach them 
to read the Bible. The other side is, that to for- 
bid the teaching of the Word of God to the igno- 
rant and degraded, is a civil right, necessary for 
the safety of the State. 

Judge Baker plants himself upon the latter. 
The coolness with which he argues this in his de- 
cision, is abhorrent to every Christian and humane 
mind. Now, whatever may be the view of the 
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SAULTED. AND. ROBBED. 


of a frightful adventure which occurred + 
Schneider and Mrs. Pratt, of the Aintab py, 
station. 
Schneider to her family in this country, date; 


“ * * “T did not know that I should be «! 


cumstances of yesterday render it desirable. | 


and to-day. 
“T have written of Dr. Pratt's going to Mars 


help them in their weakness and ignoran: 
wrote for Mr. Schneider; but, as he felt that ' 
not go, they wrote again for Dr. Pratt, Ho hs.) 


go. On his arrival, finding himeelf jin po 
fortable circumstances, and being sti!) jn f eble he 
he sent for Mra. Pratt, hoping also that she mio 
able to do something for the females of ia ns 
nity. He hoped Mr. Schneider would fing 
nient to come with her and apend a Sab 
preach to the people. 

er's power to comply. 


at} 
But it was not in Mr. s, 


accompany ber one day's journey, and th 
committing her to the care of one of our best « 
trustworthy native brethren, and a guide 

“They accordingly started yesterday morr 
was expecting his return soon after noon to-day 
had important reasons for wishing to get hom wer 
as possible. He did not arrive as early as | expec 
Dinner was waiting till nearly night, when a » 
ger arrived, bringing me a note from Mr. S. 
me of their having fallen in with robbers. 

“They had nearly reached the place wher 
had expected to pass the night, when three m: 
had been walking before or behind them for », 
two hours, ‘armed to the teeth,’ with gun,» 
pistols, habergeon, and clubs, rushed out frow 
the bushes, each one grasping a bridle of ong , 
three mules—that is, of Mr. Schneider's, of the ». 
Mra. Pratt se 
blows which they were inflicting, presumed 
would be murdered. 
endeavored to make her escape. 


brother's, and of the guide's 


She whipped her hora 
They struck 
poor husband several times, violently pulled hi: 
from his horse, threw him upon the ground, t 
Turkish 
and thought of taking his fur garment and h 
but they feared that they might be detected by; 


purse, his watch, his fez—that is, red 


two last mentioned. 
times with instant death. 
head, which was follewed by a profuse flow of | 
His arm also received a blow. His side rece'y 
kick, which has caused him much pain. But: 
were broken. 

“At the time when one villain was standing 
him with a drawn sword, saying, ‘I will kill y: 
instant,’ Mrs, Pratt was brought back by one wi 
run after her. 
back, that she was to be murdered, as che t! 
that all the rest had been; for the good brot! 
bound and blindfolded, and thrown upon the 
the guide was bound and thrown down; 
Schneider was thrown down, and a natiy 





Society upon the abstract question of the right of 
denying God’s Word to the ignorant, its whole 
moral influence is on the side of the Judge. And | 
the first fruits of this Society at the South, are 
arguments against giving the Bible to the igno- | 
rant, put into the mouth of a judge who sen- 
tences a Christian woman to imprisonment for 
teaching children to read. Let the contributors 
to this Society examine anew their moral position, 
and inquire to whom at the South they are giy- 
ing “ aid.” 
ooo 
REV. MR. KIRK’S POSITION, 

Tue Congregationalist of the 17th inst. con- 

tains a timely sermon upon the present crisis in | 


our national affairs, from the pen of Rev. E. N. 
Kirk, of the Mount Vernon Chureb, Boston. | 
The duty of prayer for rulers is set forth in a | 
clear and earnest manver, and an application is | 
made to the Nebraska question, with that bold | 
and stirring eloquence for which the author is | 
distinguished. We wish that the discourse might 
be widely circulated in the form of a tract for the 
times. 

But there is one sentence in the sermon that 
perplexes us ; and since the author has given it 
to the public in his own name, he will pardon | 
the liberty we take in asking him to interpret his | 
own words. He says: 

“ When the refugee law came to us, we said to 
the South, we will honorably abide by our com- 
promise with the slave power. oo 
the compromise we will stand; though we have 
sometimes questionings of conscience there.” 

Does Mr. Kirk mean that after four years of | 
acquiescence in the compromise, for the sake of | 
honor and peace, he still has “ questionings of | 
conscience” as to the rightfulness of his position ? | 
does he mean, also, that he “will abide by that | 
compromise,” notwithstanding the uneasiness of 
his conscience, and its repeated questionings as to 
the lawfulness of the compromise? Does he, as 
a religious teacher, mean to instruct his congrega- 
tion that a Christian may rightly, safely, and 
“ honorably ” hold a position upon a moral ques- 
tion with which, after years of questioning, his 
conscisnce is not satisfied? It is not his judg- 
ment, but his conseience that demurs. 

Is there no way in which a good map,a Chris- 
tian teacher of thirty years’ standing, can satisfy 
his conscience upon a question of personal duty ! 
Is it right for a Christian to act without the full 
sanction of his conscience, and even against its 
questionings? “ He that doubteth is condemned 
if he eat.” “ Whatsoever is not of faith is sin.” 
He who goes forward with misgivings of con- 
science, who takes a stand upon a moral question 
without a full conviction that he is right, and who 
abides by the decision of his judgment or his 
feelings, in spite of the questionings of conscience, 
is surely guilty of a moral wrong; it may not be 
a wrong to others, but a wrong to himself, to his 
own moral nature. 

We cannot believe that our esteemed brother 
means to take that position. By explaining his 
language he may relieve the public mind, and 
possibly his own. We put these questions in no 
captious spirit, but because we would have every 
Christian define his position toward slavery upon 
moral and conscientious grounds, grounds that his 
own moral sense approves, and that will stand the 
scrutiny of the day of judgment. 

We assure our brother that those who have 
uniformly opposed the fugitive slave law and the 
compromise of 1850, whatever others may think 
of their judgment or their policy, have no “ques- 
tionings of conscience” on that score. 
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Fizmimetox, N. J.—The Lord has greatly refreshed 
his people here, in reviving bis work among them, and 
bringing many, as we trust, from darkness to light, 
Upward of lorty have been inquiring what they 
must do to besayved, and nearly all of them are now 
rejoicing in hope. Some are baptized, others will be, 
from time to time, and yet others are under the con- 








jof her arms toward heave: 


} 
| 





vieting influence of the Divine Spirit. We hope to 
see many more breught out on the Lord’s side. 


thrown over him. On Mrs, Pratt's arriva 


» : tema 
| Schneider moved one of his limbs, and becaus 


as if he had intended to rise and deliver hi: 


| villain rushed upon him with his sword, thy 


him with instant death if he spoke or moy 


| Mrs. P., who had displayed a great deal of 


ibg 


and fortitude up to that moment, ee 


| about to inflict a deadly wound upon him, 1 


, and cried out in J 


‘Alas! alas! he is a preacher,’ as if the fact 
perhaps restram them. 

“Our good brother had his overcoat, his 
ment, his shawl, and one purse contain 
dollara, taken from him. Another purse he 
to hide in one of his boots. All Mrs. P.'s 
think about $20—they took, and all their | 
and several other small articles, They t 


dollars from the guide, who was carrying it { 


| one to Marash. 


“Our party merely escaped with their | 
native brother pleaded not for himself nor ! 
perty, but for Mr. 5. and Mra. P. 
said he, ‘don’t treat them roughly; do what 5 


‘They are d 


to us.’ And they did treat him roughly. He r 
many a blow, and all his clothes of value we 
from him. And because Mr. Schneider's fe: 
taken, this brother took off his own, (which « 
bers did not care about taking,) and gave it to b 
wear home. 

“ Mra. P. and thie brother started the next me 
for Marash, under the escort of a caravan, w! 
thought perfectly safe. Mr. S, found a man to: 


pany him home, armed. He has arrived this es 


| but truly in a painful condition, although | 


deadly wounds upon him He speaks on/, 
goodness. The blow upon his head wa: sev: 
not dangerous. What a mercy that h 
injured, and that Mrs. P. sustained no mor 
Mr. 8. felt more for her when she was 01 
He feared she \ 
ceive every possible insult and violence, an 
might be murdered But how great the m 
God! 

“Dec. 24.—The governor and his suite hav 


perhaps, than for himself. 


while I have been writing, to inquire a 
and to assure him that he will make evers 
seize the robbers. He is very friendly to } 
to all our circle. The native brethren and s.:" 
coming in large numbers to ascertain the «t: 
Sehneider’s health and wounds) Some man! 
love by tears of joy that he lives. 

“T have not time to tell you many thins 
are some ten young girls already waiting 
sion to come in and receive some particular 
tion; so that I must close as soon as possi 
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DR. WOODS AND IMPUTATION 


Tas communication in reply to M: 
which appeared last week, would have | 
lished at an earlier day, but for an 4 
omission. It is clearly and calmly writ 
it is worth something as a new cont: 
show what we have long been convinced of" 
that intelligent Old-School Calvinists, who “ 
they hold the imputation of Adam’s firs: * 
every individual of the human race, auc 10 
gent New-England Calvinists, who think the; 
ject that dogma, differ more in regard ¢ 
meaning of an old theo! gical phrase, 
regard to any thing more important. 


——— 


Ovr Doxation List.—Though neither © 
etors nor the editors of Zhe Jndependen a 
to open a gratuitous list, the generosity. 0! | 
likely to supply this deficiency. In reply © 
appeal last week for a poor minister in W's 
we have received twelve remittances of tw? 
éach, ordering the paper for his benclit 
these we shall apply to other cases eque’ 
and deserving. We have by no means rea 
limit of such cases, and shall be happy" — 
other names upon our donation list. An ib] 
field of usefulness is here opened to t! 
the liberal. Tho responses to our last 4) 
tain very pleasant expressions of — = 
thy from the unknown donors to the © 
recipients. 


1c wea 
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jalinobe 
Aapover.—Rev. Dr. Woods of Ando' e be : 
a history of Andover Theological »* ; 
which he has been connected from its 
ears. His ww will make a volume 
is lately published works. 
course of this season. 
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He concluded, howey,, 


They threatened him sey 
He received a blow on 


It will oppeet a 


“ Aintar, Dec. 1, } 8: 


write to any of you this week; but the solemy, , 


Ww hasten to lay before our readers the du, 


The account is taken from a letter of \), 


REV. MR. SCHNEIDER OF AINTAR \. 


Vv 


ena 


recently risen from a bed of sickness, but cone)y).4 


com 


uncor 
a 
t bk 


pass over everything which has occurred since | |, 
wrote you, and refer only to the events of jeste, 


labor for a season. They were in want of some o».. 
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She supposed, as he was bringing | 
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